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The U.S.A. and the Arab States 


URING May, while the Iranian-British dispute had sustained institutions of learning in that part of 


over oil was apparently reaching an explosive the world, had sent out some of our finest citizens, 
head, a measure, fraught with hardly less peril, was and had sought to share with these peoples the best 
introduced into our Congress in a bill to give the in our culture. These colleges were welcomed, and 
State of Israel $150,000,000. On May 28th The New at the San Francisco Conference where the organi- 
York Times carried an item that 156 members of the zation of the United Nations was set up, more than 
House of Representatives, significantly with constitu- half the delegates from the Middle East were gradu- 
encies in the metropolitan area, had signed a state- ates of these colleges. But since the State of Israel 
ment urging favorable study and action upon this was recognized by this country and has received the 
bill. The same issue of The New York Times re- financial support of many million American dollars, 
ported a mass meeting the previous day in Chicago the reputation of the U.S.A. has sunk to an abysmal 
at which Mr. Ben Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, low. 


had denounced the aid which both Britain and Ameri- 
ca had given to the Arabs. All this we may be cer- 
tain is publicized in the press of the Middle East and 
stirs bitter resentment in Moslem and Christian 
minds at the backing given in this country to con- 
stantly aggressive Israel. Can we afford to lose all 
friends among non-Jewish elements in Palestine and 
among Egyptians, Iraqui, Syrians, Lebanese and the 
larger Moslem world? 


Were there as many Arab-American votes as there 
are Jewish-American, our politicians might be trusted 
to play fair. But this is unhappily not the case. Israel 
is entitled to her share of Point Four assistance but 
no more. The spectacle of congressmen tumbling 
over themselves to evidence their zeal for the Jewish 
National State is as disgusting as was that of their 
predecessors in the days of Woodrow Wilson voting 
resolutions of sympathy with the Irish Republicans. 


The Jews have reason to be enthusiastic over the In this hazardous time, when we have been pushed 
establishment of a Jewish Nationalist State, which into the leadership of the free world, we must 
provides a refuge for the remnants of cruelly perse- scrupulously keep ourselves fair in the relations we 
cuted European Jewry. They have given liberally sustain to all lands. The Arab States lie in a position 
towards it and are now floating a loan to it of $500,- which gives them peculiar importance in the present 
000,000. struggle between Totalitarianism and the West. 


Fierce fires of nationalism are blazing in all of them. 
The pitiable plight of the wretched Arab refugees, 
victims of Israel’s ruthless aggressiveness, remains 
a continuing wellspring of ill will. Any preferential 
legislation should be defeated, and every effort put 
forth to relieve and assist alike all needy peoples in 
the Middle East. A policy of equal-handed justice 


Private gifts, subscriptions to loans, etc. are cer- 
tainly within their rights. But the political pressure 
which attempts to accord Israel a preferred position 
and obtain from the Government a grant-in-aid for 
her without equal consideration of the neighboring 
Arab States, is another matter. 


The U.S.A. held a deservedly high place in the and kindness to all is the policy worthy of this great 
regard of all the peoples of the Middle East until nation, and the only policy which will save us from 
very recently. For nearly half a century this country further loss of sorely needed friends.—H.S.C. 
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Foreign Missions and the Land Problem 


SAM H. FRANKLIN, JR. 


ISTORY is lifting the problem of the land 
into new importance today. In the great clash 
of rival ideologies Soviet Russia stakes her future 
upon the collectivization of land, and in less than two 
decades establishes it practically one hundred per- 
cent. In the last few years, under the unbelieving 
eyes of the West, a peasant leader has arisen in China 
whose methods of thinking and methods of warfare 
have been identified with peasant life, and has be- 
come the leader of five hundred million people. His 
program for the peasants ? “Without the socialization 
of agriculture there can be no complete and lasting 
Socialism.” + Meanwhile agrarian revolt shakes the 
Philippines, and Communism, recognized as a latent 
powerful force in Japan, establishes out of a total 
of 3629 cells known to the attorney general, 2750, 
or about three fourths, in the rural districts, where 
an occupation official notes “almost complete lack of 
opposition to Communism.” ? In the face of a trend 
on the part of a third of the population of the world 
toward a radical solution of the land problem, capital- 
ism stakes its case not alone for the solution of the 
agricultural problem but for a refutation of socialism 
as running counter to the organic realities of life, 
upon the private ownership of the family size farm. 
If pressed to answer trends toward large scale mech- 
anized farming in the West, it can only express the 
hope that by the extension of cooperative organiza- 
tion of a type that does not interfere with private 
ownership this may be checked. In effect, confronted 
by the hundreds of millions of suffering peasants 
of Asia, Communism and the West appear at first 
to agree upon the answer, namely, land for the land- 
less, as witness the land reform in Japan. With the 
West, however, this is the final answer; with Com- 
munism it is only a step toward an allegedly more 
rational, efficient, and enlightened collective state of 
things. 


Confronting the one billion people of Asia, the 
great majority of whom are rural, the Christian 
church feels a deep responsibility to seek justice 
and the common good. Can it be sure that this is to 
be found solely in terms of the agricultural patterns 
of the West? What has it to learn from the com- 
munist answer to the tragedy of rural life? Even a 
superficial survey indicates that the problem of estab- 





1Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Rule, New 
York: New Century, 1949, p. 10. 

2 Romney Wheeler, “Stalin’s Target for Tomorrow,” 
Harpers, January, 1951. 


lishing a Christian way of life among rural people 
of Asia is less simple than has been commonly sup- 
posed. 

New ferment for thought has been supplied by the 
changes now taking place in Soviet agriculture, 
where a program of amalgamating existing collec- 
tive farms into larger units is under way. The first 
of the new farm “cities” was founded in the Ukraine 
on Stalin’s birthday, 1949. By the end of 1950, ac- 
cording to articles in the Current Digest of the So- 
viet Press, the number of collective farms had been 
reduced from 252,000 to 123,000 and the process is 
still going on. American critics have leaped to the 
conclusion, perhaps somewhat prematurely, that this 
new policy had as its sole purpose the bringing of the 
farmers under closer control by the state, and the 
abolition of individual allotments. Actually there is 
much to suggest that it represents a forward step in 
the eradication of the “idiocy of rural life’ and the 
achievement of rural communities with the cultural 
advantages of the cities. The consolidated farms can 
have teams of carpenters, joiners, stone setters, 
masons, and other builders giving full time to the 
construction of better houses for the farmers. Ac- 
cording to the article by N. S. Khrushchev, appear- 
ing in Pravda, March 4, 1951, which was widely 
noted in the American press, the farmer will have 
immediately surrounding his new dwelling an area 
of from one-third to one-half an acre, sufficient for 
an orchard of fifteen to twenty trees, and a kitchen 
garden. The remainder of the private aliotment will 
be removed beyond the community limits to an area 
specially allocated for this purpose. Thus by bring- 
ing houses closer together the cost of streets, power 
lines, and water mains will be reduced. The new, 
amalgamated, planned community includes club- 
houses, motion picture theatres, schools, libraries. 
nurseries, public baths, parks, stores, athletic fields, 
and hospitals. Khrushchev quotes proudly from 
Stalin: “The old village, topped by the church, with 
the best homes — those of the village policeman, 
priest and kulak—in the foreground and its lean-to 
huts of the peasants in the background, has begun 
to disappear.” He himself exultantly proclaims, “A 
noble and majestic task confronts our farmers, archi- 
tects, engineers, and builders! For the first time in 
history learned scholars are concerning themselves 
with building villages.” 

As we try to think through the kind of land re- 
form that Christians should advocate in Asia it would 
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seem wise to keep in mind the following facts: 


1. In most of the non-communist lands of the 
world the problem of tenancy has not been solved. 
Tenancy increased in this country from 25% in 1880 
to 42% in 1935. In the same period owners’ equity 
decreased from 62% to 39%.® In 1940 out of about 
six million operators 2.3 million were tenants or 
croppers. In addition there were about as many wage 
laborers. In this year a third of all farm land was 
in farms of 1000 acres or more, and the tendency 
was toward concentration.* It was recently stated 
in The New York Times that an army of some one 
million “wetbacks” cross the Mexican border an- 
nually to perform low-paid labor for the farmers of 
the southwest. In India in ten years five million 
acres of cultivatable land passed into the hands of 
the non-agricultural, money-lending class. In the 
United Provinces 30,000 landlords held 58% of the 
land, while 1,710,530 farmers had 15%. Instances 
such as these might be multiplied from many other 
parts of the capitalist world. 


2. Land reform in Asia with the goal of the in- 
dividually-owned, family size farm as sole guide and 
criterion may mean the creation of units so small 
that the whole agricultural system is rendered un- 
stable. In Buck’s studies of Chinese farms, 23% of 
all studied were under 1.5 acres and 61% were under 
five acres. Despite intensive cultivation, Buck found 
no increase in productivity in the small farms. As to 
efficiency, Buck found that the “large” farms, which 
averaged about 13 acres, were nearly three times 
as efficient as the small farms. In other words, the 
per capita production of the worker was nearly three 
times as great. Buck concludes, therefore, that if all 
Chinese farms could be raised to thirteen acres, the 
production and wealth per capita could be increased 
up to 243%.° If the so-called large farms were big 
enough for efficient machine cultivation there is no 
doubt that this increase would be enormously greater. 


It is Japan, however, that provides the perfect 
laboratory for testing the family size farm as the 
ultimate agricultural institution. In that country 
tenant-cultivated land has been reduced from 46% to 
13%, so that it is in effect a nation of small land- 
owners. “Small” is an understatement, as they aver- 
age less than 2.5 acres in size. About one-third of all 
Japanese farms are one acre or less.° 

3. The technological transformation of agricul- 
ture, with its enormous increase in per capita pro- 


8 Carey McWilliams, J/] Fares the Land, Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1942, p. 319. 

Lowry Nelson, Rural Sociology, New York: American 
Book Co., 1948, p. 250 f. 

5 Summarized by Gerald Freeman Winfield, China, the 
Land and the People, Issued in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Relations, New York, W. Sloane 
Associates, 1948, p. 277 f. 

6 Arthur Raper, The Japanese Village in Transition, Pub- 
lished by General Hdq., SCAP, Tokyo, 1950, p. 17. 
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ductivity, is progressive, dynamic, and seemingly un- 
bounded. In this country between 1910 and 1930 
production per worker in agriculture increased 41%. 
A single illustration from the cotton plantations will 
suffice. If this crop is produced with one-row mule 
equipment, hand-chopping and hand picking, about 
155 man-hours per bale are required. If a tractor is 
used to prepare the land, about 149 are needed; if it 
is also used in cultivation, 132. If the cotton is picked 
mechanically the hours are reduced to 45. If fully 
mechanized operation, cultivating with rotary hoe 
and flame cultivator, eliminating hand chopping, 
should be carried out, ten man-hours per bale would 
be required!’ Accompanying these changes in the 
mode of production are sociological changes of 
equal importance. 

Today the farm has come to be regarded as any 
other business enterprise. It is organized primarily 
to make money and only incidentally to provide 
farm families with a living. This radical change of 
concept implies a gradual breakdown between rural 
and urban groups.® 


The size of the farm in the U. S. no longer dictates 
the machinery that will be used on it; today ma- 
chinery has become the dominating force in dictating 
the scale of farm operation. In 1929 half of the 
farms in the U. S. produced 89% of the total com- 
mercial output and might have produced it all. 


4. Despite all that can be said for the strength of 
of man’s “organic” ties to the soil, the outstanding 
phenomenon of the past century in industrialized 
countries has been the voluntary drift to the city. The 
latest example in our country has been the mass 
movement of rural population from the South to 
northern cities, which took place with the increase 
in industrial activity that attended the second world 
war. In Japan, whose degree of industrialization is 
unique for the Orient, the percentage of population 
in agriculture has decreased from 77 in 1872 to 43 
today. What draws men from the country to the 
city? In part it is increased cash income, but over 
against this must be set insecurity of employment, 
high rent, and increased living expense. The re- 
mainder of the answer would seem to lie precisely 
in what Soviet collective theorists are urging, namely, 
the attraction of communities with motion pictures 
and other forms of amusement, better schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, and varied and stimulating group 
activity. 

5. There are indications in many parts of the 
world today of hunger for new forms of economic 
community which involve the volunteer choice of 
collective life. The successful collective farms of 
Israel are an example; the Jesus Family of China, 





7 T. Swann Harding, American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology, January, 1951. 
8 McWilliams, op. cit., p. 302. 





which dates back to 1921, is another. A very recent 
interesting study of movements of this kind in west- 
ern Europe, particularly in France, describes their 
spiritual advantage. 


Communities of work hold that true relationships 
and a better way of living can be evolved only when 
whole human beings are present to other whole hu- 
man beings, instead of being present under only one 
of their aspects as it happens in today’s society.® 


Reflection upon the foregoing five factors, in the 
light of the preceding survey, points to the conclusion 
that there is no self-evident solution—not even the 
much vaunted family size farm—for the agricultural 
problem in Asia. It has been said that “the deed of 
love of our day was done by Marx when he decided 
to explain the world as seen by the underdog.” How- 
ever much or little of Marx’s solution we accept, it 
is of the utmost importance that all connected with 
the missionary enterprise should keep this viewpoint. 
The desperate plight of the peasant, whether owner 
or tenant, harnessing himself to the plow or harrow 
and dragging it through the muck of the paddy fields 
while he dreams of the lightening of the load which 
machinery could give, eking out an existence on the 
narrowest of subsistence margins while living in 
terror of natural disasters or the still more paralyzing 
calamity of agricultural panic, is the picture that 
must be kept in the foreground. Recognition must 
be made on the one hand of the fact that the dy- 
namics of technology are inexorably impelling much 
of agriculture in the direction of corporate farming, 
and on the other that in individual farming there 
must be a point where, if the size of the holding fall 
below it, the misery engendered by its operation is 
no longer offset by the satisfaction of ownership. 

It must also be noted that the breakdown of the 
difference between city and country is an unintended 
by-product of capitalist agriculture just as it is a 
deliberate goal of communist agriculture. Especially 
must full consideration be given to the fact that in 
the overwhelmingly rural continent of Asia, with 
its village economy, the only village planning, look- 
ing toward the material well-being of the entire popu- 
lation, that is being done today is being done by 
Communism, and the only planning of this sort that 
can be done seems to involve a certain amount of 
collective farming. 

Realistically facing facts such as these, Christian 
leaders from the older and the younger churches may 
well undertake sustained study and research upon 
this problem. Such study would involve charting 
the course that agriculture will probably take as in- 
dustrialization proceeds in Asia, with the develop- 
ment of Western agriculture as a guide, yet making 
due allowance for the shortage of land, the pressure 


® Claire (Huchet) Bishop, All Things Common, New 
York: Harper, 1950, p. 277. 
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of population, and other changed factors. It would 
involve surveys of the economic conditions of owners 
as well as tenants, and of their satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions. It would include a careful re-assess- 
ment of the role that all types of farm cooperatives 
can play in the betterment of rural life, and a dis- 
passionate estimate of the extent to which, in certain 
situations, collectives, established by the government 
and manned by those who freely choose them after 
undergoing a preliminary period of education as to 
what collective agriculture involves, could better 
meet the whole range of human need. At times the 
Christian forces may well pioneer in the establish- 
ment of pilot projects and experiments in new types 
of agricultural organization. Only by study and ac- 
tion along these lines can the Christian passion for 
justice and the Christian drive toward new forms of 
economic community be made real to the great mass 
of the rural people of the world. 


We live or perish by the fact that millions of 
Asiatic peasants, who are still living in helpless 
poverty, demand their rights.?° 


Religious Liberty— 


The Current Scene 
M. SEARLE BATES 


A BRIEF survey of the present problems of relig- 

ious liberty throughout the world may suffice to 
establish a scale by which particular pressures and 
disputes can be measured. Let us consider a number 
of post-war developments, some of them general in 
character, before proceeding to the three main areas 
of difficulty in Islam, Roman Catholicism, and Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


Over much of the earth, the extension of the 
powers and functions of the state continues, includ- 
ing governmental direction of minds by public edu- 
cation and by the use or control of mass communica- 
tions. This extension works, on the whole, to restrict 
and to reduce the part of churches and of private 
education in the formation of persons. Although 
such changes are most striking in the Communist 
domains, they are conspicuous in the renewed na- 
tionalisms of the Islamic world and the farther Ori- 
ent, and they occur in Western Europe and on the 
American continents. 


Important portions of the British, Dutch, Ameri- 
can and French empires in Asia have passed de- 
finitively or largely from the old hands, Protestant- 
liberal or secular, into the direction of national re- 
gimes inclined to react in greater or less degree 
against the cultural bias of their former suzerains and 


10 Pierre Stephen Robert Payne, Red Storm Over Asia, 
New York: Macmillan, 1951, p, 261. 















































to assert their own historic character. Whereas the 
governments of yesterday in those regions were at 
least protectively neutral toward missions from the 
Western churches, and in some cases benevolently 
neutral, going on to subsidize schools and hospitals 
of the types undertaken by missions, the regimes of 
today are naturally inclined to favor cultural un- 
dertakings of their own. Fortunately the major 
countries in point, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia, 
have been mild in the transition, and Christian groups 
have relatively little to complain of thus far. 

But the underlying shift is apparent, and its con- 
sequences may go much farther in the future, to the 
apparent advantage of Hinduism and Islamism, to 
the apparent disadvantage of Christianity. When 
there is an incipient tendency for a socio-religious 
community, unlimited in its control over individuals, 
to fuse with state power, as in Javanese Islam or in 
the Hindu Mahasabha, Christians and other minor- 
ity groups are inevitably anxious. Nehru’s secular 
concept of the state works for religious toleration, 
but it confronts a powerful tradition that India is 
Hindu, all-inclusively Hindu. Burmese independ- 
ence, Ceylonese as well, tends to favor Buddhism 
rather than Christianity, though other factors, violent 
in Burma and quiet in Ceylon, have thus far obscured 
the possibilities for the future. State Shinto fell with 
the military regime of Japan, and the religious field 
in that country is essentially free. Oppression of 
religious minorities by the Orthodox state churches 
of Eastern Europe has essentially disappeared as an 
independent fact, though no one is able to rejoice 
thereby. The minorities suffer the more grievously 
under the Communists, who have subjected the 
Orthodox system to their will and who employ it as 
a tool of cultural unification, national or imperial, 
when convenient. 

Constructive reaction against the harsh totalitari- 
anism of the Nazis, the Fascists, and the Japanese 
militarists, and statesmanlike efforts to advance in 
the international field toward sound liberty, have 
fused the demand for religious freedom with the 
broad campaign on behalf of fundamental human 
rights. Real progress has been made in and through 
the apparatus of the United Nations, where six dif- 
ferent items of the Charter declare principles of 
rights and liberties which specifically include or sub- 
stantially support freedom of religion. The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights is essentially 
an authoritative interpretation by the General As- 
sembly of these various provisions of the Charter. 
It is largely satisfactory to skilled protagonists of 
religious liberty, who indeed had some voice in the 
making of the Declaration. Use of the Declaration 
in subsequent work of the Assembly and other bodies 
of the United Nations is encouraging. Much labor 
is now being expended on the preparation of an In- 
ternational Covenant on Human Rights, to be ac- 
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companied or followed by Measures of Implementa- 
tion. The struggle is hard, for now commitment by 
each state to implement the rights is required, and as 
a matter of international concern. Hence there is 
great anxiety over definition, not limited to the Com- 
munist bloc which holds that rights are solely the 
creation of the state and under no conditions can 
be subject even to the mildest “intervention” by in- 
ternational organs. It is, of course, the logic of the 
totalitarian state to carry to the supreme extreme 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty. 

In the work of the Trusteeship Council, and 
specifically in every Trusteeship Agreement which it 
has arranged, the provisions of the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights have been 
excellently carried forward. Indeed, one may say 
that this last development, coupled with the shrink- 
ing of colonial domain and increasing enlightenment 
in the policies of colonial powers, has greatly re- 
duced the total problem of religious liberty in 
colonies, which in the days of Oldham, Paton, and 
Warnshuis, used to be classed by the International 
Missionary Council along with Islam and Roman 
Catholicism as one of the three great areas of diffi- 
culty for Protestant missions. Portuguese colonies 
are the one major exception to this change. There 
is also an encouraging beginning in the practice of 
following or citing the United Nations’ provisions 
for human rights in treaties, constitutions, and court 
decisions. 

For some time we have not heard of the infliction 
of death for apostasy from Islam, though in some 
parts of Arabia and in Afghanistan no one would 
think of putting the law to the test, and in some 
other regions beatings and economic ostracism are 
severely effective. The past decade has seen some 
irregular relaxation of pressures upon Christian 
groups in Turkey and Iran, amid some general 
modernizing of the Near East, which extends even 
to tentative experimentation with modern schools in 
Afghanistan. Most commendable, and _ potentially 
significant because it took religious principle as its 
base, was the hearty support the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan gave for the clause of the Declaration of 
Human Rights which guarantees freedom to change 
one’s religion: “Islam is a missionary religion. It 
claims the right and freedom to persuade any man 
to change his faith and accept Islam. Surely and ob- 
viously, it must equally yield to other faiths the 
right of free conversion.” Commonly the solidarity 
of the Islamic society, strong in its combination of 
religion, law, and community authority, persists 
with minor change. 

Indeed, nationalistic reassertion in the Near East, 
stimulated in part by the advance of Israel and 
pervasive resentment against Western states, some- 
times increases the use of public power on behalf of 
Islamic culture. One of the more difficult situations 








for Christian groups is that of Egypt, where the 
teaching of Islam in general schools is now required 
by law and it is not easy for Christian children to 
secure from local authorities the exemption technical- 
ly available to them. Futhermore, in all schools the 
Koran is part of the program for instruction in the 
Arabic language ; and Christian schools are required 
to supply teaching in Islam for Moslem pupils. 
Evangelizing has been formally declared by judges 
and by executive officers to be “contrary to good 
morals and to public order,” a dictum which carries 
unfavorable consequences in matters of property and 
of police controls. Discriminatory pressures of many 
sorts continue to turn hundreds each year from the 
Coptic to the Islamic community. 

The Roman Catholic problem has seen no sharp 
or generalized change amid conflicting eddies. Re- 
moval of Fascist compulsions in Italy has benefited 
chiefly the Roman system itself, for the Lateran 
Treaty remains operative under a government led 
by a Catholic party. Protestants do not appear to 
be more troubled since 1945, but neither is their 
legal position adequately secure. Spain has stepped 
backward, if that were possible, by declaring in the 
Constitution of 1945, “Public ceremonies or mani- 
festations other than those of the Roman Catholic 
religion are not allowed.” When Protestants peti- 
tioned for protection of ordinary legal rights, the 
Ministry of Interior qualified a minimal confirmation 
of the right of private worship by warning that any 
proselytizing or propagandizing by other than the 
Roman Catholic Church was legally forbidden. Actu- 
al practice is scarcely better than these anachronistic 
principles suggest. Protestants enjoy effective liberty 
of worship for their own congregations off the main 
street and in unrecognizable buildings, and have a 
small seminary. They are forbidden to conduct 
schools of general type, and must send their chil- 
dren to Roman Catholic schools or to state schools 
in which Roman Catholic teaching is compulsory— 
or to none. They cannot publish, not even Bibles or 
devotional literature. They can be legally married 
only by Roman Catholic priests or by civil officers if 
the local priest is willing to certify that both parties 
have never been baptized Roman Catholics. Such is 
Spain in the middle of the twentieth century. 

Portugal in the home country is more tolerant than 
Spain, though the Roman Catholic preponderance 
lays a heavy burden on those of other faith. Dis- 
crimination in the Portuguese colonies, in the face of 
equitable commitments made by the home country in 
various international and constitutional acts, is seri- 
ous. As recently as last year, a major decree for 
Angola provided administrative authority to answer 
requests from Portuguese Missions by compelling 
the registration and attendance of children at Roman 
Catholic schools. According to the decree, “Candi- 
dates from Portuguese Roman Catholic Missions 
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enjoy absolute preference in matriculation” in the 
sole teacher-training school provided or permitted, 
and that of course a Roman Catholic one. Gross in- 
justice is done to the considerable community of 
Protestant Africans in refusal to certify marriages 
and in exclusive subsidy of Roman Catholic schools. 
It must be gratefully recorded that the Belgian 
Congo, which formerly practiced prejudicial inequi- 
ties of the Portuguese type, has essentially remedied 
them. 

About Latin American it is difficult to generalize. 
The shifting, uneasy warfare between stupidly con- 
servative or reactionary forces, often with Roman 
Catholic banners, and liberal forces often driven 
toward radicalism by their inability to secure re- 
form in the face of reaction, goes forward. See this 
paper’s issue of May 14, 1951, “The Crisis of De- 
mocracy in Latin America.” Irregular violence is 
sometimes directed by clericals against Protestants, 
and the hierarchies of several states have shamefully 
identified Protestants with spiritualists, Communists, 
or any foes of truth and decency. Clericalism be- 
gets anti-clericalism, as bishops with some knowledge 
of Europe should have learned by this time. For- 
tunately, a number of the Latin-American states 
have maintained some reasonable balance in tolerant 
practice. Protestants have most anxiety in Colombia, 
Peru, and Argentina, and are uncomfortable in 
Mexico, in which latter state Roman Catholics al- 
ternately suffer and oppress. 

There is no need here to repeat details of the pro- 
cedure of Communist states against religion. How- 
ever, few persons have yet realized the degree to 
which the satellite states in Europe, China, and North 
Korea have followed the same compass and have 
attained the same goal of totalitarian subjection for 
all voluntary interests of their peoples. Timing and 
tactics have varied according to the situation, to be 
sure. But there is monotonous recurrence of in- 
ducing schism, of interfering with the financial 
autonomy of churches and clergy, of displacing con- 
scientious leaders by politicoes, of cutting asunder 
the international fellowship of Christians, of seizing 
church schools and hospitals, of controlling Chris- 
tian publications, of requiring the church to do po- 
litical work in foreign ranges as well as in domestic. 
For the long pull, the most, damage to religious liberty 
is accomplished by compulsory anti-religious educa- 
tion, undertaken through all the schools and mass 
media of communication. In the post-war years 
Roman Catholics and Protestants have probably 
suffered more grievously than the Orthodox, though 
the plight of the latter is not less pitiful in its cumu- 
lation. The loss in effective Christian leadership is 
tragic. 

It seems to be true, however, that in Russia and 
by inference in prospect for her satellites, there is 
reserved a limited sphere of worship and teaching 























inside the reduced Christian congregation. Why this 
reservation is more than a matter of expediency, sub- 
ject at any moment to revision, is hard to see. For in 
the full Communist system there is no sensible place 
either for religion or for a voluntary association. 
Certainly here is the most drastic test of worship and 
of Christian truth, in their survival values, that one 
could imagine for our modern time. The scale is 
one-third of the world’s population. Serious and 
extensive as are the problems of Islam and Roman 
Catholic power, they are dwarfed in severity and in 
extent by the Communist demolition of religious 
liberty. 


Correspondence: 


Dear Sir: 

I want to thank you for your excellent and inspiring 
article, “The Weakness of Common Worship in Ameri- 
can Protestantism,” in the May 28, 1951 issue... . 

Common worship has always had my deepest interest 
and I have found a real concern for it in most of the 
countries I have lived in. I was much surprised, then, 
not to find such an interest in America. The so-called 
“non-liturgical” churches of this country have a very 
poor common worship, indeed. In “Reformed” Switzer- 
land there was a very strong and active movement, 
“Church and Liturgics.” Here, since some non-liturgi- 
cal churches have begun to realize how inadequate their 
common worship was, they have chosen an outward and 
spectaclar way: vested choirs. I do not like those vested 
choirs, facing the audience in a most theatrical way, tak- 
ing too much of the attention of the worshippers. It is 
a big mistake, from a liturgical and psychological point 
of view, to give that central place to the choir, behind 
the “preacher” or all around him. The Episcopalians, 
the Lutherans and some others are better inspired when 
they seat their choir on both sides of the altar. 

On the other hand, a worship service in America, is 
often too much a concert and I have in my files a lot 
of church programs where very, very little place is 
given, indeed, to the Word of God. On certain days, the 
place given to “Music” is simply terrific. And too often, 
too, the music rendered has no relation at all with the 
rest of the service, with the preaching and reading of 
Scripture. 

It was a progress to give more importance to the 
participation of the whole congregation in the worship 
service. But the so-called “Responsive Readings” have 
nearly practically suppressed, in too many churches, a 
systematic reading of Scripture. 

Most of the non-liturgical churches have a lectionary 
in their Book of Common Worship; but as a matter of 
fact, this lectionary is practically unknown from the 
ministers themselves. 

The Bible is an unknown book for too many church 
members and from my experience of rural and indus- 
trial America, in the West as well as the East, I have 
come to the conclusion, that there are too many families 
who do not possess a Bible! 

The Old Testament is a completely unknown book, 
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and outside the book of Psalms it is very seldom read. 

All the booklets which are published by different de- 
nominations to help Bible reading are composed in a 
too much individualistic way; by which I mean that 
Bible reading is suggested according to the fancy of the 
writer, but not according to a systematic and methodi- 
cal plan to acquire a good working knowledge of the 
Bible; so when people are in trouble they generally do 
not know what to read in the Bible, when they have 
one! 

Preaching would need to be more biblical and con- 
structive; at this price only we can have a biblical faith 
and worship. 

Too many ministers do not have any text for their 
preaching. The Church Year is completely ignored in 
too many local churches. How many churches have had 
a service on Pentecost, with the Holy Spirit as the cen- 
tral theme of the day? A great many churches pre- 
ferred to have a “Mother’s Day” on that day. And so 
in this country which is “birthday centered,” there was 
just a minority of churches celebrating the “birthday 
of the Christian Church”! And what about Christmas 
which has come to be a feast for the family above all. 
The trend, from coast to coast, is to celebrate Christmas, 
not on Christmas Day, but on the Sunday before. 

It seems to me that Common Worship is a dialogue 
and the Liturgy ought to render that. Man seeks God 
and God answers. And at the end of the dialogue, man 
is eager to proclaim joyfully his faith. 

It is a mistake when the minister is always facing 
the audience; he should turn his face to the altar, when 
he prays to God, with the community and face the public 
only when he brings a message from God. 

In too many churches, too, the Confession of Sins 
has too small a place, when such a place is given... . 
Too much use is being made of the “Lord’s Prayer” and 
of the “Apostles’ Creed.” The Reformed Churches. in 
Europe have the Beza’s Confession of Sins and some 
others. The one composed by Theodore Beza is won- 
derful and ought to be known in this country. But I 
have never found yet a good translation of it. 

You are on the good road, when asking the churches 
in this country to give more attention to the importance 
and value of Common Worship and I sincerely hope 
and pray that you will succeed... . 

Rev. P. C. Tourette. 
Johnstown, New York 


Reports Hungarian Churches 
Seek Ecumencial Contacts 


Hungarian churches are “extremely anxious” to main- 
tain and develop their contacts with Christian groups of 
other countries through the World Council of Churches, 
Dr. Robert Mackie, an associate general secretary of the 
Council, said in Geneva, on returning from a visit to the 
Communist-dominated country. 

“I found in the churches of Hungary,” he said, “a 
strong feeling of solidarity with fellow Christians 
throughout the world.” 


Dr. Mackie, who is in charge of the Council’s De- 
partment of Inter-Church Aid, reported that “at a time 
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when in a number of countries there is no longer an 
ecumenical committee” related to the work of his de- 
partment, he was “very glad to find” that a strong com- 
mittee of this sort was still maintained by the Hungar- 
ian Protestant Churches. 

The World Council official said he was able to assure 
the Hungarian Ecumenical Committee that “the churches 
in other countries are eager to keep in touch with the 
life of the churches in hungary.” 

Besides meeting with representatives of the Reformed, 
Baptist, Methodist, Orthodox, and other churches at a 
special session of the Committee, Dr. Mackie called on 
Istvan Kossa, head of the new State Office for Church 
Affairs, accompanied by Bishop Albert Bereczky, minis- 
terial president of the Hungarian Reformed Church. 

During his visit to Hungary as a guest of the Re- 
formed Church there, the Council executive made a tour 
of theological schools and village parishes. 

“Many pastors told me of a revival of Christian faith 
and life which is evident in their congregations,” he said. 
—Religions News Service. 
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Bars Religious Services 
At Commencement Exercises 


Dr. Mariano Villaronga, Minister of Education, 
served notice in San Juan, P. R., that the holding of re- 
ligious services in connection with public school com- 
mencement exercises “will not be tolerated.” 

Dr. Villaronga announced that he had suspended the 
director of the Santurce evening high school for spon- 
soring a Roman Catholic memorial Mass for Puerto 
Rico soldiers killed in Korea which took place as part 
of commencement exercises. 

The Education Minister said that under the United 
States Constitution and the Puerto Rican Organic Law, 
public school activities “cannot be combined with reli- 
gious ones.” 

Dr. Villaronga also said he had demanded an expla- 
nation from the superintendent of schools in the Utuado 
district as to why the latter had authorized holding ele- 
mentary, junior and high school commencements on the 
premises of the local Catholic Church. 

In addition to these instances, Dr. Villaronga said 
he had received complaints concerning the participation 
of public schools at Arecibo in celebrations honoring the 
Catholic patron saint of the area.—Religious News Ser- 
zICce. 


UNESCO Recruits Teachers, Scientists, 
For Technical Assistance Work 


Four American scientists and educators, two Danes, 
a New Zealander, a Dutch physicist and a teacher from 
Mexico are among the first to report for work under 
the UNESCO program of technical assistance, accord- 
ing to a report made public today by the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO—the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The 
nine experts have been assigned to educational and 
scientific projects in five countries receiving technical 
aid through the United Nations. As part of the total 
UN program to raise living standards in underdevel- 
oped areas, UNESCO has approved 12 projects in edu- 
cation and 11 in scientific research. An agreement re- 
cently concluded with Brazil brings to 24 the number 
of countries, receiving aid under UNESCO’s $2,300,000 
technical assistance program. 


Barth and Marx? 


Writing in the Japanese journal Chuo Koron, Pastor 
Akaiwa, who sought as a Christian Pastor to join the 
Communist Party but was prohibited by his church from 
doing so, gave the following justification of his posi- 
tion: “I believe that the theory of Barth is a theory 
which points out God while the theory of Marx is a 
theory through which we can understand the laws of 
society. Therefore it is possible to follow after the two 
Karls.” 


Author in This Issue 


Sam H. Franklin, Jr., is a Presbyterian missionary in 
Japan who is home on furlough. 
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